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1879 orders were issued by the Government of India,
and by the Secretary of State, forbidding, with a few
exceptions, the appointment to such offices of any
one but a native of India, without the previous sanc-
tion of the Governor General in the case of Bengal,
and of the Secretary of State in the case of Madras
and Bombay.1 These orders have been so effectual
that, apart from Burma, where the backward condi-
tion of education has made it difficult to find natives
properly qualified even for the lower offices, the total
number of European appointments sanctioned by
the Governor General from 1871 to 1893 was only
fourteen.2
Number of Europeans in the Several Services
For the general administrative and judicial work
of India there are, therefore, three separate services.
The Civil Service of India, the successor of the old
Covenanted Service, is essentially a service of Eng-
lishmen, in spite of the Statutory Civilians ap-
pointed in former times, and of a few natives who
have been successful at the competitive examination
in England. But its numbers are small. In the lan-
guage of the Commission of 1896 it has been reduced
to a corps d'tlite by taking from it, and putting into
the new Provincial Service, nearly 100 posts. The
total number of Englishmen on the lists of the
1 For copies of these orders, see Papers relating to the Indian Civil
Service, 1894, c. 7378, pp. 102-104.
2 Id., pp. 88-89.   This does not include Madras and Bombay, where
the sanction of the Secretary of State is required.